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VI.         WASHINGTON  PARK  PROJECT 

A.        Summary  Data  on  Project 

The  Washington  Park  Project  is  a  502 -acre  residential  project  in  a  predomi- 
nantly black  neighborhood  three  miles  south  of  Boston's  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict.    Its  purpose  was  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  the  residential  char- 
acter through  rehabilitation.     Removal  of  blight  required  the  clearance  of  30 
percent  of  the  8,800  residential  units.     In  addition  to  project  improvements  of 
lights,  streets,  water  and  sewer,   the  plan  called  for  the  construction,  for  local 
non-cash  credit,  of  a  courthouse,   police  station,  YMCA,   Boys  Club,  four  ele- 
mentary schools,   two  branch  libraries,   a  health  center,   and  park  facilities. 
Three  of  the  four  schools  have  not  been  built,   resulting  in  a  problem  in  gaining 
sufficient  non-cash  credits  to  close  the  project.     Several  of  the  parcels  desig- 
nated for  parks  have  been  turned  down  by  the  Parks  Department.    There  are 
several  hundred  properties  in  need  of  rehabilitation,  and  the  number  is  current- 
ly increasing  more  rapidly  than  rehabilitation  is  occurring.     There  are  a  number 
of  vacant  and  abandoned  shells  in  the  project  area,   many  of  them  accounted 
for  by  an  infill  public  housing  developer  that  went  bankrupt. 

The  latest  revised  budget  for  the  project  is  $68  million,   $30  million  from  fed- 
eral grant  and  the  remainder  in  non-cash  local  grant-in-aid.    Excess  local 
shore  credits  over  $15  million  were  to  be  pooled  for  credit  to  other  projects. 
The  failure  to  build  three  schools  has  thwarted  the  planned  excess  of  local 
share  credits . 
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TABLE  VI-1:      StatisHcal  Summary  of  Urban  Renewal  Project  City  of  Boston,   Mass. 

1.  Project  Number:    Boston  R-24 

2.  Project  Name:  Washington  Park  Project 

3.  Management  Type:    NDP  Conventional  X 

4.  HUD  Project  Classification  (I-XII):   Residential 

5.  Distance  from  CBD:   Smiles 

6.  Project  size:  502  acres 

7.  Renewal  mode:    Predominantly  rehabilitation  (30  percent  clecrance) 

8.  Total  Dwelling  Units  : 

To  be  cleared  2,502 

To  be  rehabilitated  5,  164 


To  be  retained  without  treatment         -0- 


Treatment  not  determined  1,  195 

9.    Total  Federal  Grant:      $30  million 

Basis:     2/3        X  3/4 

10.    Local  Non-Cash  Grants-in-Aid:      $37.6  million 
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B.         Project  Area  Dynamics 

1  .         Characteristics  of  the  Population 

The  Washington  Park  Project  lies  in  the  heart  of  Roxbury,  an  inner  city 
ghetto  in  Boston  about  four  miles  south  of  the  Central  Business  District. 
The  project  area  and  surrounding  model  cities  neighborhood  have  exper- 
ienced a  42  percent  reduction  in  population  since  1950,  a  decline  from 
122,000  in  1950  to  71,000  in  1970.    There  was,  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
crease in  the  non-white  population.    Within  the  project  area,   the  propor- 
tion of  non-whites  increased  from  45  percent  in  1950  to  71  percent  in 
1970,  while  in  the  surrounding  model  cities  area,  the  proportion  of  non- 
whites  was  74  percent  in  1970,    The  area  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  rapid 
transition  toward  an  exclusively  non-white  resident  population. 

The  income  distribution  for  1970  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  1960, 
showing  a  dollar  increase  in  the  decade,   but  a  considerable  decline  in 
actual  family  purchasing  power.     Relative  to  the  rest  of  Boston,   the  in- 
come in  Washington  Park  was  declining  rapidly.    The  family  income  in 
the  project  area  was  nearly  identical  to  that  of  the  surrounding  model  ci- 
ties neighborhood.    Income  and  employment  trends  were  affecting  the  two 
areas  in  the  same  ways,   and  the  economic  forces  that  have  fostered  de- 
terioration in  the  area  surrounding  Roxbury  are  still  operating  in    Wash- 
ington Pork, 

The  combination  of  a  rapid  decline  in  population  with  a  decline  in  real 
family  purchasing  power  has  led  to  disaster  for  many  area  retailers.     Many 
retail  outlets  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue,    just  outside  the  project  area,  and 
along  Washington  Street  are  now  boarded  up.    The  new  Washington  Park 
Shopping  Center  has  not  been  a  profitable  venture  for  either  developers 
or  retailers  mainly  because  the  population  and  real  income  declined  in  a 
way  not  foreseen  in  the  market  studies  of  1962  and  1965. 

The  most  active  years  of  the  renewal  project  coincided  with  a  reduction 
in  population  in  Roxbury;  the  change  to  a  predominantly  black  population; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  welfare  families;  and  a  reduction  in  real  in- 
come.   The  project  area  was  thus  redeveloped  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
forces  that  continue  the  deterioration  of  the  surrounding  area. 

2.         Land  Use 


Roxbury  is  primarily  a  residential  area,   with  a  commercial  center  at  Dud- 
ley Square  and  commercial  strips  along  major  streets.     To  the  south  of  the 
project  lies  Franklin  Park,    location  of  the  Boston  Zoo.     The  part  of  the 
project  that  lies  closest  to  Franklin  Park  contains  some  beautiful  frame 
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houses  along  tree-lined  streets.     East  and  west  of  the  project  are  badly 
deteriorated  residential  areas  with  frame  houses  and  three-deckers,   Bos- 
ton's most  serious  area  of  housing  abandonment,  and  a  number  of  vacant 
lots. 

Roxbury  became  a  part  of  Boston  in  1868.     It  experienced  successive 
waves  of  ethnic  groups:  first,   Irish,   then  Jews,   now  blacks.    The  migra- 
tions moved  into  Washington  Park  from  the  north,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  project  area  was  best  maintained.    The  street  facing  Franklin  Park 
is  lined  with  attractive  apartment  buildings,  and  nearly  half  of  the  ten- 
ants of  these  buildings  were  white  in  1970.     However,  a  couple  of  these 
apartment  buildings  are  now  boarded  up.     Since  1970,   many  of  the  white 
tenants  have  moved  out. 

The  original  plan  for  the  186-acre  part  of  the  project  called  for  25  per- 
cent clearance  of  the  residential  structures.    The  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Steering  Committee  had  pushed  for  60  percent  clearance. 
Physical  deterioration  of  buildings  was  proceeding  so  rapidly  that  more 
clearance  was  deemed  necessary  when  the  final  plans  were  prepared  than 
was  true  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  and  Planning  application.    With  the 
expansion  of  the  project  area  from  186  to  502  acres,   a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  clearance  was  to  occur  in  the  original   186-acre  tract. 

Social  Organization 

The  politics  of  community  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  process  were 
less  complex  than  in  the  other  projects  examined.     Local  leaders  were 
active  in  the  urban  renewal  committees  and  were  strongly  in  favor  of  ur- 
ban renewal  as  a  mechanism  of  improving  the  neighborhood.     These  lead- 
ers worked  hard  to  develop  support  for  the  renewal  project. 

The  individuals  most  influential  in  the  renewal  process  were  upper  middle 
class  blacks  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  project  area.    They  saw  re- 
newal as  a  means  of  removing  the  blighting  influences  from  the  neighbor- 
hood.   A  neighborhood  organization.   Freedom  House,   took  the  lead,  dur- 
ing the  late  1950's,   in  developing  community  support  for  the  renewal  pro- 
ject.   Starting  in  1954,   it  had  organized  block  associations.    The  block 
associations,   initially  were  involved  in  clean-up  campaigns  or  opposing 
liquor  licenses.     By  1959,   there  were  27  such  block  associations.     Roxbury 
Community  Council  (RCC)  was  another  organization  that  had  representa- 
tives from  65  Roxbury  organizations,    including  welfare  organizations, 
neighborhood  groups,  apd  churches.     During  the  planning  and  pre-plan- 
ning period,  there  was  some  competition  between  Freedom  House  and  RCC, 
but  both  groups  supported  the  Boston  Planning  Board's  proposal  for  the  186- 
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acre  project,  and  both  groups  represented  the  more  middle  class  members 
of  the  black  community. 

The  groups  that  were  to  be  most  affected  by  renewal,  the  poor  families 
living  in  the  worst  housing  units,   had  little  capacity  for  participation  in 
community  politics  of  the  early  1960's.     These  families  had  moved  into 
the  middle  Roxbury  area  in  great  numbers  during  the  I950's  because  of  the 
availability  of  low  rent  housing,   usually  in  dilapidated  structures.     Earn- 
ing less  than  $3,000  per  year,   they  were  not  involved  in  the  existing  or- 
ganizations in  the  area.     New  to  the  area,   their  presence  was  resented  by 
the  middle  class  black  residents.     In  fact,  the  rapid  influx  of  very  poor 
families  was  seen  as  a  major  blighting  influence,  and  the  organized  com- 
munity groups,  wishing  to  stabilize  the  area,   opposed  the  construction  of 
public  housing.     Unlike  the  politics  of  the  South  End,   there  was  no  com- 
munity organization  that  saw  itself  as  the  champion  of  the  lower  income 
black  population.    The  community  leaders  were  anxious  that  relocation 
housing  be  available  for  lower  income  families  that  were  displaced,   but 
were  not  the  least  concerned  that  these  families  had  a  right  to  stay  in  the 
neighborhood . 

In  addition  to  the  lower  income  families,   there  was  an  established  blue 
collar  population:  property  owners  and  families  with  low  but  steady  income 
that  was  somewhat  higher  than  public  housing  limits.    This  population 
shared  a  middle  class  life  style  and  came  out  in  broad  support  of  renewal. 

"Combining  the  leadership  and  organizational  skills  of  an  upper- 
class  elite  with  the  basically  sympathetic  views  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  less  affluent,   less  articulate  residents, would  most  likely 
produce  a  solid  prorenewol  coalition." 

During  the  planning  period,   the  only  two  organizations  that  were  con- 
cerned with  local  participation    were  the  RCC  and  Freedom  House.    The 
RCC  was  a  somewhat  cumbersome  organization  representing  social  agen- 
cies and  welfare  groups,  while  Freedom  House  was  a  smaller  organization 
controlled  primarily  by  two  prominent  local  citizens.    Although  there  was 
competition  over  which  group  would  get  renewal  funds  for  local  participa- 
tion,  both  groups  were  in  fundamental  agreement  over  the  goals  of  renewal  A 
The  leaders  of  Freedom  House,  Otto  and  Muriel  Snowden,   made  an  all  out 
effort  to  sell  renewal  to  the  entire  community.    Freedom     House  set  up  the 
Washington  Park  Steering  Committee  consisting  of  25  local  leaders.     BRA's 


iLangley  Keyes,   The  Rehabilitation  Planning  Game,  Cambridge,   Mass:  MIT  Press,    1969,  page 

152. 
2lbid.,  p.   165.    . 
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interaction  in  the  community  during  the  planning  period  was  a  process  of 
educating  the  members  of  the  steering  committee  to  the  renewal  process 
rather  than  negotiation  between  an  official  agency  and  local  community 
representatives. 

During  the  planning  period,   no  significant  voice  of  opposition  was  raised 
against  renewal  .     The  only  organized  opposition  was  to  the  proposed  cross- 
town   Highway,  which  was  to  demolish  a  number  of  substantial  houses  in 
good  repair.     The  opposition  was  not  to  renewal,   but  to  one  element  of  the 
plan , 

The  setting  for  the  plan  enabled  the  BRA  to  engineer  local  consent  for  the 
renewal  plan  with  hardly  a  token  expression  of  opposition.    This  was  pos- 
sible through  a  process  of  excluding  the  poor  blacks  from  participation  in 
the  planning.     During  the  period  1959-1966,  which  included  the  planning 
period  and  completion  of  most  of  the  demolition  and  relocation,   it  was  pos- 
sible to  operate  a  program  in  such  a  fashion.    After  the  riots  of  1967,   it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  brought  about  the  massive  reloca- 
tion of  poor  families  that  occurred  1963-1966  without  lively  political  op 
position.     Given  the  strong  support  for  renewal  by  the  organized  commun- 
ity,  the  BRA  had  a  free  hand  to  proceed  to  a  fast  moving  execution  of  the 
renewal  plans . 

Building  Conditions 

In  1958,   the  Boston  Planning  Board  had  sponsored  a  survey  which  indicated 
that  only  one  house  in  twenty  in  the  original   186-acre  project  area  would 
require  clearance,  while  the  remainder  could  still  be  rehabilitated.     How- 
ever,  the  area  was  deteriorating  quickly  with  the  rapid  influx  of  poor  black 
families  and  the  out^migration  of  middle  class  families  of  both  races.     In 
1959,  plans  for  a  renewal  project  were  announced.     By  late  1961,   less  than 
four  years  after  the  1958  survey,   a  BRA  study  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  most  feasible  to  clear  55  percent  of  the  dwelling  units.    A  very  ra- 
pid deterioration  of  the  physical  structures  in  the  area  resulted  from  the 
double  force  of  population  transition  combined  with  the  announcement  of 
a  renewal  plan . 

BRA  policy  simply  did  not  tolerate  any  clearance  level  higher  than  30  per- 
cent after  the  debacle  of  the  West  End  Project  a  few  years  earlier.    The 
enlargement  of  the  project  area  to  include  the  sound  structures  toward 
Franklin  Park  made  it  possible  to  allow  the  project  to  remain  a  rehabili- 
tation project,  although  over  half  of  the  units  in  the  original  area  required 
clearance . 
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Overall  in  the  project  area,   there  were  8,861  dwelling  units.     The  final 
plan  called  for  clearance  of  2,502  dwelling  units  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  5,  164  dwelling  units.    There  was  to  be  no  significant  change  in  land 
use  except  for  the  elimination  of  the  commercial  strip  along  Warren  Street 
and  the  concomitant  construction  of  shopping  centers  on  both  sides  of  the 
project. 

5.         Transportation 

The  Washington  Park  Project  is  currently  served  by  the  Orange  Line  MBTA 
elevated  along  Washington  Street  down  the  entire  western  periphery. 
Buses  on  Warren  Street  feed  into  the  rapid  transit  stop  at  Dudly  Square  at 
the  northern  tip.    The  Orange  Line  provides  excellent  transportation  to 
downtown   Boston  and  connects  with  other  rapid  transit  lines. 

The  project  area  is  not  well  planned  for  automobile  and  truck  access. 
Driving  downtown,   one  must  drive  through  one  of  the  congested  streets  in 
the  South  End,    The  project  is  not  in  proximity  to  any  freeways.    The  pro- 
posed  crosstown     Highway  was  to  provide  better  access  to  the  Southeast 
Expressway  two  miles  to  the  east  or  the  proposed  highway  down  the  south- 
west corridor.    It  is  dubious  that  any  of  these  highways  will  be  constructed. 
The  one  segment  of  the  crosstown      Highway  within  the  project  boundaries 
was  constructed,   providing  a  little  utilized  six  lane  roadway  cutting 
through  the  middle  of  the  project.     Plans  now  call  for  demolition  of  the 
elevated  rapid  transit  and  its  removal  to  a  corridor  a  half  mile  west  of  the 
project  area.    Such  a  move  would  reduce  accessibility  of  the  project  from 
the  downtown  area,   but  would  allow  for  the  disposition  of  several  parcels 
left  along  Washington  Street. 

Project  History 

A  chronology  of  key  dates  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Washington  Park 
Project  is  included  in  Table  VI-3.    A  graphic  presentation  of  the  activities  in 
the  execution  stage  is  provided  in  Exhibit  VII-1  .    The  following  discussion  focus- 
es  on  events  that  affected  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  project, 

1.         The  Pre-planning  Stage 

The  pre-planning  stage  for  the  Washington  Park  Project  was  a  period  in 
which  local  groups  became  interested  in  renewal  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  neighborhood  and  placing  pressure  on  the  city  to  develop  a  renewal 
project  within  the  area. 
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Table  Vl-4                                                                -111' 
Washington  Park  Project-Chronology 


PRE-PLANNING  1949 

December  •  Freedom  House  incorporated 


1954 


1958 


• 


Roxbury  Community  Council  forms  to  deal  with 

renewal 

Freedom  House  begins  to  organize  block 

associations 


Boston  Planning  Board  proposes  186-acre 
renewal  project 


PLANNING  1959 

March  •  BRA  approves  S&P  application  and  submits 

to  HUD 
•  Lloyd  Sinclair,  Project  Director 

April  •  City  Council  approves  S&P  application 


I960 

August  •  HUD  approval  of  S&P  advance 


1961 

Spring  •  BRA  makes  application  for  GNRP  for  Roxbury 

•  Freedom  House  funded  for  community  organi- 
zation of  project 

•  Project  boundaries  revised  from  186-acres  to 
502-acres 

•  Robert  Rowland,  Project  Director 


1962 

April  •  Amended  application  for  S&P  advance 

June  •  HUD  approves  amended  application  for  S&P 

Summer  •  Establishment  of  Citizens  Urban  Renewal 

Committee 
December  •  Early  land  adquisition  starts 
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EXECUTION 


1963 
January 


February 
April 

May 

December 


Public  meeting  in  Washington  Park  endorses  plan 

LUMS  Stu^  supports  shopping  centers  on  Warren 

Street  and  Washington  Street 

Application  for  Loan  and  Grant,  Part  I  and 

Part  II 

Local  Approval  of  Urban  Renewal  Plan 

BRA  opens  site  office 

HUD  approval  of  Loan  and  Grant,  Part  II 

Tad  Tercyak,  Project  Director 

58  percent  of  land  acquisition  completed 

Banks  pool  $6  million     for  Washington  Park 

rehabilation 


1964 
Spring 


Market  study  on  shopping  center  parcel  on 

Warren  Street  supports  development  of  projected 

size 

Charlane  I  opens;  first  subsidized  housing  in 

Washington  Park 

Supreme  Markets  ousted  as  developer  of 

shopping  center  in  dispute  over  design 


1965 


Demolition  and  relocation  pass  50  percent 

completion 

Racial   Imbalance  law  passes 

ABCD  funded  for  Community  Action  Program 


1966 
January 


Amendatory  of  $8  million  approved 
Acquisition  95  percent  complete 
Sam  Thompson,  Project  Director 
First  312  Rehabilitation  Grant 
BURP  rehabilitation  experiment  begins 
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EXECUTION  1967 

(continued)  March  •  Model  Cities  plan  submitted  for  Roxbury  and 

North  Dorchester 
June  •  HUD  approves  public  housing  tower,  first  public 

housing  in  area 

•  HUD  approves  grant  for  neighborhood  center 
Summer                      •  Riots  in  Roxbury 

•  Shopping  center  opens  on  Warren  Street 

•  A&P  and  Wool  worths  pull  out  of  shopping  center 
on  Washington  Street  and  developer  fails  to 

get  financing 


1968 

Februray  •  Community  Committee  on  Housing  forces  BRA 

to  take  responsibility  of  relocation  from 
developers  in  relocation  controversy 

March  •  BRA  approves  design  of  Civic  Center  and  Library 

April  •  Roxbury  Library  Committee  petitions  stop  of 

bids  on  Civic  Center 

June  •  Opening  of  swimming  pool,  icerink 


1969 


1970 


Shopping  center  refinanced 

Blairs  Foodland  closes  —  Washington  Park 

market 

Ernest  Berry,  Project  Director 


Matt  Curry,  Project  Director 


1971 

March  •  Amendatory  application  made  and  approved  for 

5.6  million 
•  Freedom  House  dropped  for  community  organi- 

zation 
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EXECUTION 
(continued) 


1973 
March 


Amendatory  application  for  $586,696 
Marvin  Hightower,  Project  Director 


Source:    BRA  Records,  Interviews,  Newspapers 
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Initial  momentum  for  urban  renewal  was  developed  within  the  community 
itself  by  Freedom  House  and  the  Roxbury  Community  Council  (RCC),     jn 
1954,   Freedom  House  started  forming  block  associations  to  work  for  neigh- 
borhood improvement. 

At  first,  the  block  associations  focused  on  the  planting  of  trees,  improved 
garbage  collection,  snow  removal,  and  paving  of  streets.     By  1958,  Free- 
dom House  and  the  block  associations  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  contacts  with  Boston's  political  structure  in  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  needs  of  the  Roxbury  community.     In  1958,  the  Roxbury  Com- 
munity Council  and  Freedom  House  came  together  to  back  the  proposal  of 
the  former  Boston  Planning  Board  for  a  pilot  urban  renewal  project  in  a 
186-acre  section.    The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  City  Council  in  1959 
and  given  HUD  approval  In  August  of  1960. 

The  long  time  residents  of  Washington  Park   saw  renewal  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining an  integrated  neighborhood.    The  RCC  attempted  to  get  resolutions 
of  support  for  a  renewal  plan  from  all  of  its  member  organizations  and  agen- 
cies.   The  application  for  the  Survey  and  Planning  Advance  came  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  organized  pressure  for  renewal  from  Roxbury. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Boston  planners,  the  186-acre  project  was  chosen 
as  an  area  that  was  deteriorating  most  rapidly.     If  the  blight  in  this  one  area 
could  be  checked,  it  was  felt  that  the  neighborhoods  to  the  south  could  be 
protected.     At  the  same  time  that  the  186  acres  was  selected,  a  Survey  and 
Planning  application  was  made  for  a  larger  1,000-acre  area.    The  larger 
project,  which  included  the  smaller  one,  was  not  funded. 

The  Planning  Phase 

The  planning  phase  lasted  from  the  submission  of  the  Survey  and  Planning 
application  in  1959  until  final  HUD  approval  in  1963.     During  the  planning 
period,  housing  conditions  deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  originally  defined 
186-acre  area.    When  Edward  Logue  become  redevelopment  administrator 
in  1960,  he  was  not  entirely  enthusiastic  about  the  project.     He  wrote  of 
it: 

"This  can  be  an  attractive  project  if  it  is  port  of  an  overall  area 

program.  " 
He  understood  that  as  a  single  project,  it  would  not  play  a  sufficient  role 
in  the  stabilization  of  Roxbury.     It  could  not  stand  alone.     Nevertheless, 
as  redevelopment  administrator,  this  was  to  be  the  first  project  for  which 
he  was  to  obtain  federal  funds. 
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In  1961,  in  Logue's  attempt  to  make  the  Washington  Park  Project  part  of 
an  overall  strategy  for  Roxbury,  BRA  made  an  application  for  a  GNRP  for 
Roxbury.    The  BRA  was  making  plans  for  the  project  in  an  attempt  to  get 
it  into  execution  in  the  fall  of  1961  .     However,  as  the  planning  progressed, 
it  became  apparent  that  more  clearance  was  required  than  was  considered 
desirable:  55  percent  of  the  area  required  clearance.    The  decision  was 
made  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  project  so  as  to  keep  the  relative  amount 
of  clearance  below  30  percent.    The  amended  application  for  Survey  and 
Planning  Advance  for  the  502 -acre  project  was  submitted  in  April   1962 
and  approved  by  HUD  in  June. 

The  planning  pace  was  from  this  point  rapid.    Within  eight  months,  the 
applications  for  Loan  and  Grant,   Parts  I  and  II,  had  been  locally  approved 
and  submitted  to  HUD  simultaneously  in  January  1963.     HUD  approval 
came  May  1 ,   1963. 

During  the  planning  period,  efforts  were  made  to  ensure  the  cooperation 
of  the  community.     From  the  outset,  there  was  general  agreement  between 
the  BRA  and  the  newly  formed  Citizens  Urban  Renewal  Action  Committee 
(CURAC).    There  were  a  few  minor  disputes,  such  as  the  preferred  loca- 
tions of  a  school  and  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  proposed  crosstown 
Highway.    The  major  planning  problem  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
groups  affected  by  a  plan  that  in  terms  of  land  use  was  straight  forward. 
The  plan  called  for  the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  housing,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  community  services:  libraries,  parks,   ice  rink-swimming 
pool,  a  boys  club,  and  shopping  center.     Issues  that  might  have  come  up, 
such  as  the  construction  of  public  housing  or  availability  of  relocation 
housing  for  the  poor,  were  barely  mentioned. 

In  December  1962,  early  land  acquisition  started.    A  large  number  of  par- 
cels were  taken  by  eminent  domain  totalling  about  40  acres,  almost  a 
quarter  of  all  land  acquired.    The  acquisition  of  this  land  six  months  be- 
fore final  HUD  approval  gave  on  early  start  to  demolition  and  relocation, 
and  made  it  possible  to  hove  the  first  new  units  open  to  residents  in  1964, 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  project  received  its  funding. 

Execution 

HUD  approval  of  the  Loan  and  Grant  was  May  1,   1963.    The  BRA  put  a 
local  project  team  into  Washington  Park  that  was  highly  skilled.     There 
was  strong  support  from  the  community,  particularly  from  Freedom  House, 
and  conditions  were  optimal  for  an  immediate  execution  of  the  project. 
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a.  Acquisition 

Altogether,   BRA  acquired  about  150  acres  in  the  Washington  Park 
Project,     Forty  acres  were  acquired  in  on  early  massive  land  acqui- 
sition; the  land  was  taken  by  eminent  domain  on  December  5,    1962. 
During  the  year  and  a  half  after  HUD  approval,  an  additional  85 
acres  were  taken.     Hence,  at  the  end  of  20  months,  over  80  percent 
of  the  land  to  be  acquired  had  been  acquired  and  after  three  years, 
it  was  95  percent  complete.     The  commitment  was  to  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    The  pace  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  ability 
to  take  land  prior  to  price  negotiation  with  the  owner. 

b.  Relocation 

Relocation  proceeded  swiftly.  During  the  first  twenty  months  of  pro- 
ject execution,  50  percent  of  the  families  were  relocated.     The  BRA 
was  pushing  to  clear  a  major  section  of  the  sites  designed  for  new 
schools,  facilities,  and  housing.    There  was  a  cooperative  push  from 
the  relocation  office.  Freedom  House,  and  city  agencies,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  services  to  families  that  needed  relocation.     By  the 
end  of  1964,  some  of  the  first  units  constructed  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, providing  the  first  relocation  resources  within  the  project. 
However,  during  the  first  year,  the  relocation  was  usually  to  other 
areas. 

Overall,   it  appears  that  relocation  proceeded  with  little  antagonism. 
Those  who  had  to  move  for  the  most  part  accepted  their  fate  with  re- 
signation.    During  one  relocation  crisis,  it  is  said  that  Ed  Logue  came 
to  Washington  Park  and  sat  up  all  night.    The  agency  pushed  hard  to 
achieve  its  relocation  objectives  and  according  to  most  reports,  ex- 
ecuted it  well.     The  BRA's  relocation  director  won  the  respect  of  lo- 
cal leaders. 

After  1964,  the  pace  of  relocation  was  slower  but  steady.     It  took 
six  years  to  achieve  90  percent  of  the  relocation  case  load.     How- 
ever, there  Is  no  Indication  that  this  relocation  significantly  held 
up  the  pace  of  land  disposition. 

c.         Demolition 

Demolition  proceeded  very  much  at  the  same  pace  as  relocation, 
proceeding  very  rapidly  for  the  first  two  years  and  gradually  slowing 
down  until  it  was  85  percent  complete  in  1967.    After  1967,  the 
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pace  of  demolition  slowed,  as  BRA's  push  to  complete  Washington 
Park  diminished. 


Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  proceeded  at  a  slow  rate  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  project.     In  1963,  under  pressure  from  BRA  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment, a  group  of  banks  pooled  $6  million  for  rehabilitation  In 
Washington  Park.    This  was  an  important  development  in  an  area  that 
had  been  generally  red-lined  at  least  since  1958.    Using  conven- 
tional financing,  about  25  percent  of  the  houses  were  rehabilitated 
during  the  first  three  years.     In  1961,  the  first  312  rehabilitation 
grants  were  made  in  Washington  Park  and  the  pace  of  rehabilitation 
picked  up,  and  passed  the  50  percent  completion  mark  in  1967.    At 
the  present  time, rehabilitation  is  said  to  be  over  90  percent  complete, 
although  many  houses  certified  as  complete  five  or  ten  years  ago,  are 
currently  in  a  state  of  ill  repair. 

In  October  of  1967,   HUD  announced  the  Boston  Rehabi  I  itation 
Program  (BURP),  which  was  to  rehabilitate  2,000  units  in  Roxbury 
within  eight  months.    Of  the  2,000  units,   800  were  for  Washington 
Park  and  1,200  units  for  the  Roxbury  area  surrounding  Washington 
Park.     In  conjunction  with  BURP,  BRA  agreed  to  accept  responsibi- 
lity for  the  relocation  of  800  families  from  Washington  Park.     How- 
ever, no  provision  whatsoever  was  made  for  the  relocation  of  the 
1,200  families  outside  of  Washington  Park.     In  December  of  1967, 
large  numbers  of  families  were  thrown  out  of  their  housing  to  begin 
the  rehabilitation  in  the  area  outside  of  Washington  Park.    This 
created  a  storm  of  community  protest  over  relocation.     In  April  of 
1968,  a  fact-finding  committee  on  BURP  and  the  Citizens  Housing 
and  Planning  Association  of  Metropolitan  Boston,   Inc.  published 
recommendations  for  a  humane  relocation  plan.    At  this  time,  addi- 
tional funds  were  secured  to  cover  moving  expenses  and  relocation 
payments  for  displaced  BURP  tenants.    Relocatees  were  guaranteed 
the  right  to  return  to  rehabilitated  units  and  developers  committed 
themselves  to  offer  no  units  on  the  private  market  until  the  needs  of 
displaced  families  were  met.     However,  many  tenants  were  simply 
thrown  out  on  the  market  prior  to  the  new  program  and  the  resulting 
outcry  from  the  community  was  aimed  not  only  at  HUD,  but  also  at 
BRA. 
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e.  Public  Facilities 

The  development  of  public  facilities  progressed  the  most  slowly  of 
all  and  is  currently  only  45  percent  complete.     During  1965,  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Law  was  passed.     This  law,  combined  with  the 
emerging  regulations  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  prevented  the  construction  of  three  of  the  four 
schools  planned  for  Washington  Park.     The  original  strategy  for  the 
project  had  been  based  on  the  development  of  new  schools  and  pu- 
blic facilities  which  were  to  maintain  the  attractiveness  of  the  area 
to  many  of  the  middle  class  residents.    The  failure  to  build  schools 
and  develop  the  park  served  to  expedite  the  migration  of  middle 
income  families  out  of  the  area. 

The  failure  to  build  public  facilities  may  have  accelerated  the  down- 
ward trend  of  the  area  and  contributed  to  the  failure  to  dispose  of 
some  commercial  properties. 

f.  Project  Improvements 

Project  improvements  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  rate.     It  took  over 
five  years  from  1963-1968  for  project  improvements  to  reach  40  per- 
cent completion.     In  1969,  a  new  engineering  staff  was  placed  on 
the  renewal  team,  and  major  contracts  were  let  for  water  and  sewer. 
During  1973,  the  final  streets  and  lighting  were  put  In  completing 
the  project  Improvements. 

g.  Land  disposition 


Land  disposition  progressed  quickly,  following  closely  the  pace  of 
relocation  and  demolition  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  project. 
Within  four  years  (by  1967)  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
land  had  been  disposed.     Following  1967,   land  disposition  proceed- 
ed at  an  ever  slower  rate,  achieving  85  percent  completion  by  1973. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  for  disposition  in  Washington  Park  was  for  resi- 
dential usage,  and  the  largest  parcels  were  devoted  to  FHA  housing, 
subsidized  under  the  221d(3)  program.    The  subsidy  provided  sound 
housing  at  prices  competitive  with  the  surrounding  area  and  ensured 
a  strong  market.    As  long  as  the  subsidy  could  be  provided,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  bulk  of  the  land.     It  is  Interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  likelihood  of  disposing  of  the  land  in  the  absence 
of  a  housing  subsidy  program.     Given  the  cost  of  housing,  the  prices 
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of  housing  in  the  neighborhood,  and  neighborhood  characteristics, 
there  was  only  a  very  limited  market  for  new  unsubsidized  housing, 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  project  area.    The  bulk  of 
the  land  could  not  have  been  sold.    Consequently,  the  disposition 
of  land  was  made  possible  only  by  the  subsidy  of  the  221d(3)  program. 


The  pace  of  disposition  depended  upon  the  readiness  of  sponsors  to 
develop  FHA  housing,  the  availability  of  subsidy  funds,  and  the  pro- 
cessing by  FhlA.  The  BRA  proceeded  with  urgency  to  attempt  to  have 
FHA  housing  built  on  the  land  that  it  had  cleared.    Although  the 
221d(3)  program  was  more  oriented  toward  private  profit-oriented 
sponsors,  the  BRA  made  the  decision  to  turn  to  local  non-profit 
groups,  particularly  churches,  to  sponsor  housing  in  Washington 
Park.        This  required  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  for  BRA, 
which, in  the  words  of  the  project  director  of  1963-1965,  acted  as 
the  developer  for  the  non-profit  sponsors.       The  BRA  turned  to  the 
churches  for  a  number  of  reasons.     Private  developers  were  somewhat 
leery  of  the  Washington  Park  area,  which  had  been  red-lined  since 
at  least  1958  and  was  considered  an  area  of  rapid  deterioration.    No 
private  developers  appeared  who  were  interested  in  the  area.    The 
BRA  decided  to  go  directly  to  the  churches  and  sell  them  on  the  idea 
of  becoming  sponsors.     Furthermore,  the  BRA  could  then  more  close- 
ly control  the  pace  of  development. 


In  December  1963,   the  first  major  housing  parcel  was  disposed  and  in 
1964,  four  gioit  parcels  were  sold,   ccccunting  for  16  percent  of  the  land  the 
was  planned  for  disposition.     Three  of  these  were  for  housing,  in- 
cluding the  parcels  near  the  shopping  center  and  Academy  I  on  the 
western  edge  of  the   project.    The  fourth  parcel  was  for  the  YMCA, 
which  quickly  went  into  construction. 

In  1965,  the  only  major  disposition  was  the  six-acre  parcel  to  Blair 
Associates  for  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Park  Shopping  Cen- 
ter.   The  renewal  plan  called  for  the  removal  of  the  commercial 
strip  along  Warren  Avenue  and  the  development  of  a  shopping  center 
at  the  corner  of  Warren  Avenue  and  the  new  crosstown  highway  which 
is  now  called  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard, 
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interview  with  Thaddeus  Tercyak,   November  1973, 
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The  shopping  center  on  the  corner  of  Warren  Street  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Boulevard  was  developed  with  few  delays.    An  initial 
competition  for  its  development  was  held  in   1964,  and  three  devel- 
opers submitted  proposals.     Supreme  Foods  won  the  design  competi- 
tion and  was  tentatively  designated  as  the  developer;  however,  after 
receiving  the  designation.  Supreme  Foods  attempted  to  change  its 
design  to  reduce  costs  in  a  way  that  was  considered  unsatisfactory 
by  BRA.    When  Supreme  Foods  refused  to  meet  the  design  criteria 
of  its  original  proposal,   it  quickly  lost  its  designation  as  developer, 
and  the  BRA  named  Blair  Associates  as  developer  in  early  1965. 
The  developer  stated  that  there  were  no  delays  at  all  in  the  trans- 
fer of  land  and  that  his  relationships  with  BRA  were  excellent  with 
the  exception  of  their  architect.    The  BRA  architect  came  out  with 
a  lot  of  changes  that  affected  many  aspects  of  the  project.     The  de- 
veloper did  not  like  the  changes  and  said,   "The  building  looks  more 
like  a  factory  instead  of  a  nice  retail  structure,  "    The  design  did 
not  affect  the  cost,  but  affected  the  attractiveness  of  the  develop- 
ment.    He  appealed  to  the  project  director  and  the  development  ad- 
ministrator to  accept  his  design  without  those  changes  required  by 
the  BRA  architect.    The  developer  got  a  clear  and  quick  decision  — 
either  he  would  develop  it  BRA's  way,  or  they  would  lose  the  pro- 
ject, whereupon,  the  developer  did  it  BRA's  way.     In  consequence, 
although  there  was  a  dispute  over  the  design,  there  was  little  delay. 

There  was  a  LUMS  Study  for  the  development  of  commercial  parcels 
In  the  project  in  late   1962,     In  December  of  1964,  the  BRA  commis- 
sioned another  market  study  for  the  particular  parcel  where  the  shop- 
ping center  was  to  be  developed.    The  market  studies  concluded  that 
market  demand  justified  the  construction  of  the  proposed  center  as 
well  as  a  smaller  center  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  project.     It 
based  its  study  on  the  1960  census  figures,  and  did  not  adequately 
consider  the  continued  decline  of  population  or  the  steady  deterior- 
ation of  the  surrounding  area.     However,  there  were  two  major  fac- 
tors that  affected  the  viability  of  the  shopping  center  which  probably 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  in  1964.    First,  the  proposed  crosstown 
highway  that  was  to  expand  the  market  area  vos  never  built  outside 
the  project  boundaries.     Secondly,  heavy  rioting  occurred  in  sur- 
rounding Roxbury  during  the  spring  of  1967  which  accelerated  the 
outward  migration  of  middle  class  residents  and  the  general  reduction 
of  population. 

Land  clearance  for  the  shopping  center  took  place  during  1965  and 
early  1966.     Project  construction  proceeded  on  schedule  for  an  open- 
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ing  in  the  summer  of  1967.    The  shopping  center  was  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  marketability  in  the  land  study  of  early  1965. 
During  the  construction  period,  all  space  in  the  shopping  center  was 
sold;  however,  the  riots  in  Roxbury  started  during  the  spring  of  1967, 
almost  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  center  and  several  of 
the  tenants  backed  out.    The  project  had  difficulties  right  from  the 
start.     In  1969,  Blair  Food  Stores  closed  and  the  project  was  re- 
financed by  the  partner  of  the  originally  designated  developer. 

A  second  shopping  center  had  been  planned  for  the  intersection  of 
Washington  Street  and  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard.     Delays  in  the 
development  of  this  shopping  center  can  be  judged  today  as  appro- 
priate.    The  present  population  of  the  area  will  not  support  a  shop- 
ping center  at  that  site.     Since  the  site  is  adjacent  to  the  elevated 
Orange  Line,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  housing.    There  appears  to  be 
no  re-use  for  the  site  until  the  Orange  Line  is  relocated.    The  stores 
in  the  Washington  Park  shopping  center  are  having  difficulty.    There 
is  a  large  Zayre's  store  which  apparently  is  staying  primarily  because 
It  has  a  25-year  lease.    The  original  developer  thought  Zayre's  would 
happily  remove  the  store  if  someone  would  offer  them  some  kind  of 
deal  for  the  space. 

In  1966,  the  pace  of  land  disposition  was  the  greatest.    During  that 
one  year,  22  percent  of  the  total  land  to  be  acquired  was  deeded  to 
developers.     Nine  major  sites  were  turned  over  for  the  development 
of  FHA  projects,  mostly  sponsored  by  churches.     Included  was  the 
massive  industrialized  housing  on  Washington  Street  using  precast 
concrete.     In  addition,   the  Boys  Club  took  over  its  parcel  and  two 
smaller  industrial  parcels  adjacent  to  Dudley  Square  were  deeded. 

In  1967,  a  parcel  adjacent  to  the  shopping  center  was  sold  to  the 
housing  authority  for  the  construction  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  city  also  was  deeded  a  school  site  for  the  one  new  school  that 
was  built  in  the  project,  and  the  recreational  area  for  development 
of  a  hockey  rink -swimming  pool  facility. 

In  1967,  two  major  things  happened  that  were  to  bring  the  execution 
of  the  project,  which  had  proceeded  with  extraordinary  speed  for 
the  first  four  years,  to  a  screeching  halt.     The  first  of  these  was  the 
Roxbury  riots,  which  hod  the  immediate  effect  of  stopping  the  devel- 
opment of  the  second  shopping  center  and  of  commercial  disposition 
in  general,  arti    secondly,  the  departure  of  Edward  Logue  from  the 
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BRA.     In  the  words  of  the  head  of  Freedom  House,   "BRA  lost  all 
interest  in  Washington  Park,  and  the  project  died." 

Very  little  happened  during  1968  and  1969.    The  parcels  deeded  in 
the  early  years  were  developed  and  housing  was  made  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy.    St.  Joseph's  Church  was  deeded  land  for  one  other  mas- 
sive FHA  project,  and  in  1969,  the  tower  for  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  was  deeded.     By  this  time,  the  bulk  of  the  land  was  disposed 
and  what  remained  were  problem  sites  or  sites  designated  to  develop- 
ers who  could  not  get  sufficient  funding  to  complete  development 
schemes,     in  1970  and  1971,  nine  smaller  parcels  were  deeded  for 
infill  housing.    These  quickly  went  into  construction,  but  following 
bankruptcy  by  the  developer,  most  of  these  parcels  were  not  com- 
pleted and  became  vandalized  shells.     In  1973,   ten  years  after  the 
project  went  into  execution,  the  Parks  Department  finally  managed 
to  take  title  to  five  parcels.    The  refusal  of  the  Parks  Department  to 
earlier  approve  several  of  these  sites  had  delayed  the  needed  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities. 

h.         New   Construction 


The  pace  of  new  construction  followed  closely  the  pace  of  land  dis- 
position and  had  reached  over  75  percent  completion  by  mid-1972. 
New  construction  has  been  sluggish  since  1969,  indicating  the  slow- 
ness of  land  disposition  since    1967.    The  major  construction  left  is 
on  sites  not  yet  deeded,  notably  the  school  sites  alluded  to  above. 


Summary 


By  the  end  of  1969,   most  of  the  new  housing  construction  had  been  completed.    Acqui- 
sition, demolition  and  relocation  were  virtually  completed  and  land  disposition  and 
new  construction  were  approaching  75  percent.     However,  public  facilities  had  only 
reached  25  percent  partly  because  of  the  failure  to  complete  new  schools  and  park 
projects.     Project  improvements  for  water  and  sewer,  streets  and  lighting  were  only 
half  completed.     Since  1969,  project  improvements  have  been  virtually  completed  and 
the  remaining  221d(3)  subsidy  housing  construction  has  been  completed,     in  the  absence 
of  construction  of    public  schools,  the  local  share  non-cash  credits  are  insufficient. 
One  major  site  designated  for   housing  is  located  along  Washington  Street  and 
has      no  present  re-use  market  until  the  elevated  transit  line  is  removed.    For  the  lost 
year  or  two,   the  project  director  has  served  primarily  a  public  relations  position,  an- 
swering community  complaints  with  regard  to  trash  and  rubbish  on  vacant  sites. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELAPSED  TIME 
WASHINGTON  PARK  PROJECT 


Months 

Pre-Plonning 

First  Official  Action  to  Submission  of 
First  Survey  and  Planning    Application  12 

First  Submission  of  Survey  and  Planning 
Application  to  HUD  Approval  17 

Planning 

HUD  Approval  of  First  Submission  to 
Amended  Application  for  Survey  and  Planning  21 

Amended  Application  to  HUD  Approval  of 
Survey  and  Planning  2 

HUD  Approval  of  Amended  Survey  and  Planning 
Application  to  Local  Approvals  of  Plan  7 

Local  Approvals  of  Plon  to  Loon  and  Grant 
Application,   Parts  I  ond   II  0 

Application  for  Loon  and  Grant  to  HUD  Approval  4 


Execution 

Acquisition 
Relocation 
Derrrolition 
Rehabiliation 
Public  Facilities 
Project  Improvements 
Land  Disposition 


CUMULATIVE  TIME  IN  EXECUTION  TO  PERCENTAGE  COMPLETION 


25% 


50% 


75% 


2  mo. 

4  mo. 

16  mo. 

14 

30 

58 

12 

30 

47 

45 

55 

73 

66 

~ 

— 

42 

72 

96 

27 

56 

92 

100% 


144  mo. 


84 


November  1973 


100 

% 

98 

% 

100 

% 

94 

% 

45 

% 

96 

% 

85 

% 

Source:    BRA  Records. 
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D.        Project  Analysis 

An  analysis  of  the  Washington  Park  Project  execution  must  be  divided  into  two  time 
phases:    the  period  before  the  summer  of  1967  and  the  period  from  1967  to  the  pres- 
ent.    The  first  four  years  of  the  project  represent  technical  excellence  in  project 
execution  which  may  serve  as  a  model,  speeding  up  all  phases  of  a  project.     By 
1967,  four  years  after  HUD  approval,   land  disposition  was  61  percent  complete  and 
other  phases  of  the  project  were  moving  ahead  rapidly. 

The  extraordinary  early  success  in  project  execution  does  not  mean  that  the  project 
itself,  as  an  urban  renewal  project,   is  successful.     The  project  is  mostly  completed 
with  the  exception  of  problems  that  are  beyond  the  province  of  the  renewal  agency, 
resulting  from  failure  to  build  the  planned    schools  and  make  the  planned  changes 
in  transportation.     As  one  drives  through  the  project  area,  signs  of  U.ight  and  deter- 
ioration are  abundantly  visible: 


1.  A  surrounding  area  in  which  deterioration  is  progressing  rapidly 

2.  A  number  of  "infill"  sites  for  public  housing  on  which  partly  constructed 
units  stand  vacant  and  vandal  ized 

3.  An  older  solid  apartment  building  on  Franklin  Park  recently  boarded  up 

4.  The  deterioration  of  many  houses  certified  as  sound  five  or  ten  years  ago 

5.  A  number  of  empty  parcels  littered  with  refuse,  old  tires,  or  overgrown 

6.  A  shopping  center  whose  viability  in  the  long  run  is  doubtful 


The  irony  of  the  Washington  Park  Project  is  that  the  technical  execution  was  excel- 
lent,  while  the  project  itself  must  today  be  judged  a  failure.     It  is  a  failure  be- 
cause its  future  is  tied  into  an  area  that  is  still  declining.     It  was  to  be  the  first  of 
a  number  of  projects  in  Roxbury.     The  Washington  Park  Project  as  a  single  project 
was  fighting  trends  for  that  area  of  the  city  that  are  simply  overpowering.     As  a 
single  project  standing  by  itself,   its  long  term  prospects  are  poor.     To  maintain  it 
as  an  area  of  standard  housing  will  require  a  continuous  input  of  funds  and  effort. 
The  city,  the  BRA,  and  the  FHA  have  apparently  no  plans  to  provide  the  services 
or  funds  that  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  area  because  the  BRA  and  the  city 
government  are  involved  in  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Despite  the  dismal  prospects  for  the  project  and  its  lack  of  success  in  stemming  the 
blight  of  the  surrounding  area,  the  swift  execution  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
project  was  extraordinary  and  may  provide  insights  into  the  prerequisites  for  rapid 
land  disposition  in  a  poor  inner  city  residential  neighborhood. 
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In  order  to  dispose  of  land  rapidly  in  a  low  income  residential  project,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  available: 


1.  Availability  of  subsidy  funds  on  a  predictable  basis 

2.  A  policy  of  relocation  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  residents  and  does  not 
stir  up  community  opposition 

3.  Strong  support  for  the  project  from  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
project  area 

4.  A  sense  of  urgency  within  both  the  renewal  agency  and  the  city  govern- 
ment that  can  overcome  problems 


It  is  instructive  to  note  that  all  these  factors  were  in  effect  while  the  bulk  of  the 
land  disposition  was  made  in  1964-1967.     Success  in  disposition  of  residential  land 
was  limited  to  the  processing  of  applications  by  FHA  and  the  financial  viability  of 
housing  sponsors.     Acquisition  of  land  proceeded  on  a  massive  basis  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  project  and  relocation  proceeded  smoothly.     The  community  wanted 
homes  constructed  quickly  and  the  urgency  to  construct  housing  was  present  through- 
out the  BRA.     The  inter-office  memoranda      dealing  with  parcels  constantly  mentioned 
the  urgency  of  proceeding  rapidly.     The  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community 
was  translated  from  BRA  to  the  housing  sponsors  and  also  to  FHA. 

BRA  decided  to  develop  non-profit  sponsors  with  local  neighborhood  ties,  primarily 
churches;  but  the  churches  initially  had  no  commitment  to  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing and  no  housing  expertise.     BRA  literally  had  to  "beat  the  bushes"  to  develop 
non-profit  sponsors  for  the  area. 

BRA  project  personnel  went  to  church  leaders  and  encouraged  them  to  develop  housing. 
In  the  attempt  to  encourage  the  churches  to  sponsor  housing,   BRA  was  very  much 
helped  by  the  fact  that  it  hod  maintained  its  credibility  with  the  community.     Dur- 
ing the  massive  relocations  that  followed  the  rapid  acquisition  of  land,  organized 
opposition  to  BRA  relocation  policies  never  developed.     According  to  one  commu- 
nity leader  BRA's  Chief  Administrator,    "would  stay  up  all  night  and  sit  with  fami- 
lies being  relocated,  "    In  the  process  of  relocation,  BRA  was  very  much  helped  by 
the  support  of  the  churches  and  of  Freedom  House.     Although  Freedom  House  had 
had  no  responsibility  in  its  contact  with  BRA  for  relocation,   it  assisted  the  reloca- 
tion process  and  pushed  social  agencies  to  assist  those  families  being  relocated. 
Under  pressure  from  BRA  and  the  community  groups,  several  churches  agreed  to  spon- 
sor housing. 

The  first  developer  of  FHA  housing  in  Washington  Park  was  the  Charles  Street  Church. 
The  church  had  no  members  of  Its  staff  who  were  knowledgeable  about  housing  or 
housing  development.     The  church  became  a  housing  sponsor  only  after  considerable 
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encouragement  from  BRA.    As  in  the  case  of  other  church  developers,  BRA  provided 
the  necessary  expertise.     BRA  selected  the  architect,  prepared  the  necessary  forms 
for  FHA,  obtained  the  required  permits  from  the  city  and  pressured  FHA  to  process 
the  applications  rapidly.     The  first  units  in  Charlane  I  were  opened  in  late  1964. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  first  FHA  units  were  constructed  in  Washington  Park  is 
quite  remarkable. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  projects,   BRA  was  very  concerned  about  maintaining  a 
rent  schedule  which  could  be  afforded  by  residents  of  the  area.     The  rent  levels  es- 
tablished were  below  the  maximums  allowed  by  HUD.     The  rent  levels  were  too  low 
to  assure  adequate  management  and  maintenance.     The  difficulties  of  maintenance 
were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  FHA  did  not  allow  rent  increases  until  1970.     In 
addition,  the  church  attributed  problems  in  maintenance  to  shoddy  construction 
which  should  have  been  caught  by  city  or  FHA  inspectors.     Extensive  repairs  during 
the  first  three    years  of  the  project  gives  evidence  in  support  of  their  claim.     It  is 
apparent  that  in  the  mid-1960's,    HUD  was  not  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  housing  for  low  to  moderate  income  residents.     In  the  case  of  un- 
skilled, non-profit  sponsors,   HUD  gave  little  or  no  assistance  to  the  whole  question 
of  project  management.     Charlane  I  and  many  of  the  other  FHA  projects  in  Wash- 
ington Park  have  been  operating  on  the  brink  of  foreclosure  for  years.     However, 
the  problems  with  the  financing  of  these  projects  appears  to  lie  more  with  FHA  than 
with  BRA.     The  Charles  Street  Church  sponsored  two  additional  projects.     Charlane  I, 
an  apartment,  consisted  of  92  units.    Charlane  II  was  built  with  38  units,  all  of  which 
were  100  percent  rent  supplement.    Rent  supplement  units  are  specifically  for  low  in- 
come tenants  who  meet  the  income  requirements  of  Public  Housing  as  opposed  to  most 
221d(3)  tenants  who  are  of  moderate  income. 

The  church  had  particular  difficulty  in  managing  these  38  units.     The  availability 
of  counseling  for  tenants  in  the  rent  supplement  units  might  have  made  Charlane  II 
a  more  workable  project.     Charlane  III  was  a  42-unit  rehabilitation  project.     Through- 
out the  development  of  the  three  projects,   BRA  provided  support  and  direct  assis- 
tance to  the  Charles  Street  Church.     A  spokesman  for  the  church  gave  no  examples 
of  delays  in  the  projects  caused  by  BRA. 

The  Washington  Park  Project  is  a  good  example  of  accelerating  factors  during  the 
first  years  of  execution.     Its  speed  of  execution  was  acheived  by  the  early  land  ac- 
quisition in  1962,   which  resulted  in  more  rapid  development  of  the  first  housing 
units  which  could  then  be  used  as  a  relocation  resource.     In  addition,  the  BRA  had 
extraordinary  clout  with  city  agencies  in  obtaining  necessary  permits  for  new  con- 
struction.    This  was  due  to  the  very  close  association  between  the  mayor  and  the 
redevelopment  administrator. 
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The  delay  causing  factors  did  not  become  dominant  until  1967.     From  the  point  of 
view  of  project  completion,  the   most  crucial  delay  was  the  failure  to  build 
three  of  the  four  schools  planned  for  the  area.     By  1965,  the  sites  for  the  four  schools 
had  been  acquired,  but  the  same  year,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  Racial 
Imbalance  Law.     This  law  forbade  the  construction  of  racially  segregated  schools. 
In  1967,  the  BRA  managed  to  deed  one  of  the  sites  to  the  city  for  the  construction 
of  the  Trotter  School,  a  magnet  elementary  school  that  drew  from  a  wide  area  and, 
therefore,  met  the  racial  balance  test.     The  other  schools'  construction  has  remained 
blocked  and  it  appears  likely  that  they  will  never  be  built. 

The  schools  in  the  area  have  a  poor  reputation.     Aside  from  the  Trotter  School,  the 
the  schools  are  antiquated  and  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.     The  failure  to  provide  de- 
cent educational  facilities  within  the  area  served  to  make  it  increasingly  unattrac- 
tive to  middle  income  residents,  who  proceeded  to  leave  the  project  at  an  increas- 
ing rate.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  failure  to  build  the  schools  in  the  project 
area  could  have  been  avoided.     However,   the  failure  to  provide  better  educational 
facilities  to  area  residents  probably  was  avoidable.     And  it  was  this  failure  to  pro- 
vide acceptable  schooling  that  had  such  a  negative  effect  on  the  area.     The  stop- 
ping of  construction  of  the  schools  within  the  project  area  was  appropriate,  given 
the  rulings  from  courts  and  the  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  three  large  sites  that  lie  overgrown  and  littered  are  detrimental  to  the  neigh- 
borhood.    However,  no  alternative  plans  for  development  have  been  formulated. 

In  addition,  funds  for  the  construction  of  schools  were  to  have  been  used  to  pro- 
vide a  major  portion  of  local  share  credits  for  the  project.     The  failure  to  con- 
struct the  schools  results  in  a  deficit  in  the  local  share  contributions,  rather  than 
the  planned  surplus  that  was  to  be  used  to  help  close  out  other  projects.    Therefore, 
a  priority  for  the  area  is  to  improve  the  quolity  of  education.     To  the  extent  that 
the  construction  of  new  schools  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  project  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  for  area  residents,   it  would  be  desirable  to  allocate  local  share 
credits  to  the  project. 

After  1967,   there  was  a  rapid  turnover  of  staff  at  all  levels  of  BRA.     Due  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  BRA,   the  project  had  a  series  of  project  directors  who  had 
less  power  to  accomplish  their  goals.     Despite  a  shortage  of  funds,   no  new  amend- 
atory application  was  made  between  1967  and  1971,  when  HUD  approved  an  increase 
of  $5.6  million  to  the  Loan  and  Grant.    In  1971,  an  engineer  became  project  di- 
rector, and  he  devoted  himself  to  completing  the  project  improvements.     The  bulk 
of  the  disposition  and  new  construction  had  already  been  completed.     However, 
the  delays  in  project  improvements  did  not  result  in  delays  in  land  disposition. 
But  to  the  extent  that  the  failure  to  complete  streets  and  lights  added  to  the  ne- 
glected appearance  of  the  area,  the  flight  of  middle  class  residents  was  acceler- 
ated,  and  long  run  prospects  for  the  area  diminished. 
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Similarly,  the  lack  of  coordination  with  the  Parks  Department  led  to  delays 
in  park  development.     Title  was  not  transferred  on  five  major  park  parcels  until 
1973,  about  ten  years  after  the  project  was  funded.     Such  delays  were  uncharac- 
teristic of  the  BRA  prior  to  1967,   when  Ed  Logue  was  able  to  exert  pressure  from 
the  major's  office.    The  Parks  Department  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
continual  maintenance  of  the  parks  and  the  BRA  was  left  holding  the  parcels. 
Aside  from  the  park  parcels  themselves,  the  delay  in  park  development  did  not 
hold  up  the  disposition  of  other  land. 

The  re-use  appraisals  for  the  remaining  parcels  are  in  many  cases  more  than  five 
years  old.     It  has  been  particularly  difficult  to  stimulate  developer  interest  in  the 
few  remaining  commercial  sites,  and  the  price  uncertainty  does  not  facilitate  such 
interest.     There  is  no  apparent  market  for  the  second  planned  shopping  center  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  project.     The  rapid  population  decline  of  the  area 
makes  its  proposed  commercial  re-use  inappropriate  at  this  time.     At  the  same 
time,  a  residential  re-use  is  precluded  by  the  presence  of  the  elevated  transit 
line.     There  is  no  market  for  such  a  site  until  planned  removal  of  the  transit  line 
is  achieved.     In  addition,  the  poor  truck  access  to  the  area  makes  it  undesirable 
for  industrial  use.     Hence,  the  remaining  site    along  Washington  Street  should  be 
held  until  the  BMTA  line  is  removed,  whereupon,    it       may  be  used  for  housing 
development. 

Almost  all  the  land  held  by  BRA  is  accounted  for  by  the  school  sites  and  the  par- 
cels along  Washington  Street.     There  are  a  few  other  small  sites.     For  one  parcel, 
the  Montessori  School  is  the  proposed  developer,  but  it  has  not  yet  obtained  the 
requisite  funding.     The  BRA  still  expects  to  deed  the  lot  to  the  Montessori  School 
and  is,   in  effect,   holding  the  land  until  the  school  can  raise  the  funds.     The  lot 
is  a  small  rocky  promontory  that  presents  great  site  problems. 

Another  small  8,  500 -square-foot  lot  is  planned  for  development  as  a  tot  lot  ad- 
jacent to  the  St.   Joe's  FHA  Housing  Project.    St.   Joe's  and  the  BRA  have  been 
haggling  over  a  $500  difference  in  price.     The  church  claims  that  they  were  prom- 
ised the  lot  for  $250  and  the  re-use  appraisal  defines  the  value  at  $750.     The  two 
organizations  are  at  an  impasse.     The  HUD  imposed  price  rigidity  for  a  tiny  lot 
for  a  non-profit  development  appears  entirel  y  unwarranted.     However,  the 
tot  lot  is  a  needed  cmentiy  for  the  housing  in  the  area. 

Suiomary 

The  Washington  Park  Project  was  a  mammoth  project  in  which  land  disposition 
moved  very  rapidly  during  the  first  four  years.     Thereafter,   land  disposition  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  partly  due  to  BRA  staff  turnover,  partly  due  to  racial  unrest 
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and  the  1967  riots,  and  partly  due  to  the  inability  of  BRA  to  deed  parcels  to  the 
city  for  schools  and  parks.     The  major  remaining  parcels  are  the  three  school  sites 
and  parcels  along  the  Washington  Street  elevated  transit  line.    As  it  is  now  prob- 
able that  two  of  the  three  schools  will  not  be  built,  alternative  plans  for  these 
sites  should  now  be  developed.     Also,   the  parcels  along  Washington  Street  should 
be  held  until  the  elevated  transit  line  is  removed. 
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